A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 





‘* BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”’—Cowper. 
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WHAT A COMFORTABLE HOMB BECAME DURING THE STRIKE. 


A LIFE’S SECRET. 


CHAPTER XVII.—MR. DUNN’S PIGS BROUGHT TO MARKET. 


Darropi’s Deticut and its environs was in a state of 
bustle—of public excitement, as may be said. Daffodil’s 
Delight never failed to seize hold upon any possible 
event, whether of a general public nature or of a private 
local nature, as an excuse for getting up a little steam. On 
that cold winter’s day two funerals were appointed to 
take place: the one, that of Mrs. Hunter; the other, of 
little William Darby; and Daffodil’s Delight, in spite of 
the black frost, turned out in crowds to see. 
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You could not have passed into the square when the 
large funeral came forth, so many had collected there. 
It was a funeral of mutes, and plumes, and horses, and 
carriages, and show; the nearer Mr. Hunter had grown 
to pecuniary embarrassment, the more jealous was he to 
guard all suspicion of it from the public. He followed 
as chief mourner ; and in the wake of him, amongst many 
other mourners, were his brother Henry, Dr. Bevary, and 
Austin Clay. 

That took place in the morning. In the afternoon, 
the coffin of the boy, covered by something black—but it 
looked more like old cloth than velvet-—was brought out 
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258 A LIFE’S 
of the house upon men’s shoulders. Part of the family 
followed, and pretty nearly the whole of Daffodil’s 
Delight brought. up'the:rear. 

When ‘the ¢hild died, things were at so low an «ebb 
with the Darbys, that sundry kind gossips suggested, 
and promulgated the suggestion for sa fact, that the 
parish would ‘have ‘the honour’ of conducting ‘the ‘intter- 
ment. Darby would have sold himself first. He went 
to Mr. Hunter’s yard on the morning subsequent to the 
death, the instant the gates were opened, and presented 
himself to the foreman as a candidate for work. That 
functionary would not treat with him. 

“We have had so many of you old hands just coming 
on for a day or two, and then withdrawing again, through 
orders of the society, or through getting frightened at 
being threatened, that Mr. Clay said I was to take back 
no more shilly-shallyers.” 

“Try me!” feverishly cried Darby. 
from it again.” 

“No,” said the foreman. “ You can speak to Mr. Clay.” 

“ Darby,” said Austin, when the man appeared before 
him, “ will you pass your word to me, toremain? Here 
men come; they sign the document, they have work 
assigned them; and m a day or so, I hear that they 
have left again. It causes no end of confusion to us, 
for work to be taken up and laid down in that way.” 

“Take me.on, and ‘try me, sir. T'll stick to it as 
long as there's a stroke of work'to.de—unless they tread 
me to pieces as they did Baxendale. I never was cordial 
for the society, sir. ‘I obeyed tit, and yet a doubt was 
always upon me whether I might not be doing wrong. 
I am sure of it now. ‘The society’ has worked harm to 
me and mine, and T»willmever belong to it again.” 

“ Others have-said:as «much, .anél -have -returned to ‘it 
the next day,” rematked Wir.‘ Clay. 

“Perhaps so, sit. ‘They hadn’t seen one of their 
children die that ‘they'd thave:lait] down their own lives 
to save—but that'they hail nétwworked ‘tosave. Takeme 
on, sir! He can’t tke thurtell till I have earned the 
wherewithal ‘to pay'fer it. Tllstand:to my work from 
henceforth—over ‘hours, ‘if I can get it.” 

Austin wrote a wordon a card, and desired Darby ‘to 
carry it to the foreman. “‘Mou can go towrork-atonce,” 
he sail. 

“Tl take work too,ssir, if can get tit,” «exclaimed 
another man, Who hadwome up-in time*to hear Austin’s 
last words. # 

“What! is it you, Abel White?” exdlaimed Austin, 
witha halflaugh. “thought you made:a boast that if 
the whole lot of ‘hands came back to «werk, syou never 
would, except upon your own terms.” 

“So I did, sir. But when I find I have been in the 
wrong, I am not above owning it,” was the man’s reply, 
who looked in a far better physical condition than ‘the 
pinched, half-starved Darby. “I could hold out longer, 
sir, without much inconvenience ; leastways, with a deal 
less inconvenience than some of ’em could, for I and 
father belong to one or two provident clubs, and they 
have helped us weekly, and my wife and daughters don’t 
do amiss at their umbrella work. But I have come over 
to father’s views at last; and I have made my mind up, 
as he did long ago, never to be a Union man again— 
unless the masters should turn round and make them- 
selves into a body of tyrants; I don’t know what I might 
do then. But'thereain’t much danger of that, as father 
se in these go-a-head days. You'll give me work, 
sir P” 

“Upon conditions,” replied Austin, as he proceeded to 
talk to him. 


But we have been leaving Willy Darby's funeral. 


“T will not go 
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There it is, moving slowly down Daffodil’s Delight, 
Not over slowly either; for there had been a delay in 
some of the arrangements, and ‘the.clergyman must haye 
been waiting for -hdlfan hour. It was a week since 
Darby resumed work ; a long-while to keep the child, 
buf ‘the ‘season was winter. Darby hai)paid part of the 
expense, and been trusted forthe rest. 

It arrived at the burial place; andthe little body was 
buried, there to remain until the resurrection at the 
last day. As Darby stood over the grave, the regret for 
his child was nearly lost sight of in the far more bitter 
regret and remorse for having kept the dead starving 
for months, when work was to be had for the asking. 

“ Don’t take on so,” whispered a neighbour, who knew 
his thoughts. “If you had gone back to work as soon 
as the yards were open, you’d only have been set upon 
and half-killed, like Baxendale.” 

“Then it would not, in that case, have been my fault 
if he had starved,” returned Darby, with compressed 
lips. 

The shades of evening were on Dafifodil’s Delight 
when the attendants of the funeral returned, and Mr. Cor, 
the pawnbroker, was busily transacting the business 
which the dusk hour always brought him. Ever 
Daffodil’s Delight, ‘though they were common sufferers, 
and all, or nearlyall, required to pay visits to Mr. Cox, 
imitated their betters incobserving that peculiar reticence 
of manner which custom -has thrown around these 
delicate negotiations. 

The character of their:offerings had changed. In the 
first instance they hadcchiéfly consisted of ornaments, 
whether of the housecor}personyor of superfluous articles 
of attire and of furniture. “Tiven'had come necessaries: 
bedding, and heavier things.; «and then trifles—irons, 
saucepans, frying pans, growns, coats, tools—anything— 


anything by which asthilling «could be obtained. And 


now had arrived he «climax when there was nothing 
more to take—nothing, att teast, that Mr. Cox would 


speculate upon. 


There went banging into theshop Mrs. Dunn. Per- 
haps one of the most miserable'households in Daffodil’s 
Delight was hers, tdéke it foralltin all; but it had not 
subdued the mammer or the tenyper of Mrs. Dunn: they 
were fiercer than'ever. The non-realization of her foad 
hope of good cleeer:and silk dresses was looked upon as 
a private injury:and esented*as ‘such. See her as she 
turns into the shop: her heail, a mass of torn black 
cap and entangled hair; ‘herggown, a black stuff once, 
dirty now, hangingiin jags, antlclinging ‘round her with 
that peculiar cling which infiates ‘that few, if any, 


‘| petticoats are umderneath; anither feet scuffling along in 


shoes tied round the ‘instep with white rag, to keep 
them on. As she was entering, she encountered a poor 
woman named Jones, the wife of a carpenter, as badly 
reduced as she was. Mrs. Jones held out a small 
blanket for her inspection, and spoke with the tears 
running down her cheeks. 

“We have kept it till the last. 


We said we could not 
lie on the sack of straw this awful weather, without it to 


cover us. But to-day we haven’t got a crumb in the 
house, or a ember in the grate, and Jones said, says he, 
‘There ain’t no ‘help for it, you must pledge it.’ ” 

“And Cox won’t take it in?” responded Mrs. Dunn. 

The woman shook her head, and the tears fell fast on 
her thin cotton shawl, as she walked away. “He says 
the moths ‘has got into it.” 

“A pity but the moths had got into him! his eyes 
is sharper than they need be,” shrieked Mrs. Dunn. 
“ Here, Cox,” dashing ‘up to the counter, and flinging 00 
it a pair of boots, “ I want three shillings on them.” 
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Mr. Cox took up the offered pledge—a thin pair of 
woman’s boots, black cloth with leather tips; new, they 
had probably cost five shillings, but they were now 
considerably the worse for wear. ; 

“What is the use of bringing these old things ?” 
remonstrated Mr. Cox. “They are worth nothing.” 

“Everything’s worth nothing, according to you,” 
retorted Mrs, Dunn. “Come! I want three shillings on 
them.” 

“J wouldn’t lend you eighteen-pence. 
fetch it at a auction.” 

Mrs. Dunn would have very much liked to fling the 
poots in his face; but after some dispute she condescended 
to ask what he would give. 

“T'll lend a shilling, as you are a customer, to oblige 
you. But I don’t care to take them in at all.” 

More dispute; and she brought her demand down to 
eighteen-pence. 

“Not a penny more than a shilling,” was the firm 
reply. “I tell you they are not worth that, to me.” 

The boots were at length left, and the shilling taken. 
Mrs. Dunn solaced herself with a pint of half-and-half in 
a beer shop, and went home with the change. 

Upon no home had the strike acted with worse effects 
than upon that of the Dunns. Ivrregularity had prevailed 
in it at the best of times; quarrelling and contention 
often; embarrassment, the result of bad management, 
frequently ; upon such a home distress, long continued 
bitter distress, was not likely to work for good. The 
father and a grown-up son were out of work; and the 
Misses Dunn were also thrown out of work. Their 
patronesses, almost without exception, consisted of the 
ladies of Daffodil’s Delight, and, as you will readily 
conjecture, they had no funds just now to expend upon 
gowns and their making. Not only this: there was, 
from one party or another, a good bit of money owing to 
the Misses Dunn for past work, and this they could not 
get. They might just as well have asked for the moon, 
as for money, owing or not owing, from the distressed 
wives of Daffodil’s Delight. So, there they were: father, 
mother, son, daughters, all debarred from earning money ; 
while all, with the younger children in addition, had to 
be kept. It was wearying work, that forced idleness 
and that forced famine ; and it worked badly, especially 
on the girls. :Quarrelling they .were accustomed to; 
embarrassment they did not mind; irregularity in do- 
mestic affairs they had lived in all their lives; but they 
could not bear the distress that had now come upon 
them. Mrs. Quale had from the first recommended the 
two sisters to try for:situations: but when was advice 
welltaken? They tossed their heads at the idea of going 
out to service, and giving up their liberty, and their idle- 
ness; they urged that it might prevent them getting 
together again their business when things should look up; 
and they asked—and there was a good deal in the plea— 
how they were to go out, with their clothes in pledge P 

Mrs. Dunn went in. The room was stripped of all, 
save a few things, too old or too useless for Mr. Cox to 
take; and, save for a little fire, it presented a complete 
picture of poverty. The children lay on the boards 
crying; not aloud cry, but adistressed moan, Very little 
indeed, even of bread, got those children; for James 
Dunn and his wife were too fond of beer to expend in 
much else the trifle allowed them by the Trades’ Union. 
He, James Dunn, had come in since his wife left on her 
errand to the pawnbroker’s, and sat, moody and cross, 
upon.a bench. He, with many more workmen in a 
similar condition to himself, had been that day to one of 
the police courts, hoping to obtain pecuniary help from 
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the magistrates. The pint of half-and-half upon an 
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empty stomach had not tended to render Mrs. Dunn of 
a calmer temper. She addressed him snappishly. 

“What, you have come in! Have you got any 
money ?” 

Mr. Dunn made no reply; unless a growl that 
sounded rather defiant constituted one. She returned 
to the charge. 

“Have you got any money, I ask? or be you come 
home again with a empty pocket?” 

“No; father hasn’t got none: they didn’t get any 
good by going there,” said Jemima Dunn, who appeared 
to be looking in all sorts of corners and places, as if in 
search of something. “Ted Cheek told me, and he was 
one of ’em. The magistrate said to the men that there 
was plenty of work open for them if they liked to do it; 
and his opinion was, that if they did not like to do it, 
they wanted punishment instead of assistance.” 

James Dunn broke out intemperately, with violent 
words. And then he relapsed into his gloomy mood 
again. 

“T can’t think what’s gone with my boots,” exclaimed 
Jemima. 

“Mother took ’em out,” responded Jacky. 

The girl turned round, stood still for a moment as if 
taking in the sense of the words, then she attacked her 
mother, anger flashing from her eyes. 

“If you have been and took ’em to the pawnshop you 
shall fetch *em back. How dared you interfere with my 
things? Aren’t they my boots? Didn’t I buy ’em with 
my own money ?” 

“If you don’t hold your tongue, I'll box your ears,” 
shrieked Mrs. Dunn, with a look and gesture as menacing 
as her tone. “Hold your tongue! hold your tongue I 
say, miss !” 

“T shan’t hold my tongue,” responded Jemima, strug- 
gling between anger and tears. “TI will have my hvots! 
I want to go out, I do! and how can I go barefoot ?” 

“ Want, to go out, do you!” raved Mrs. Dunn. “The 
boots be at Cox’s, and you may go there and get ’em. 
There !” 

The words altogether were calculated to increase the 
ire of Jemima; and they did so in no measured degree. 
She and her mother went into a mutual contest of abuse, 
which would have come to blows but for the father’s 
breaking out into a storm of rage, that almost seemed as 
if trouble had upset his brain. 

Hunger, when it is long continued, will transform men 
and women into demons. In the house of the Dunns 
not only hunger, but misery of all sorts reigned: fear of 
a prison was now added, Dunn having been sued and 
convicted in the small debts court. After his outburst of 
rage, Dunn sat down on the bench again with a powerful 
threat, meant to enforce submission. Mrs. Dunn stood 
against the bare wooden shelves of the dresser, her hair 
on end, her face scarlet, her voice loud enough, in its 
shrieking sobs, to alarm all the neighbours; altogether 
in a state of fury. 

She broke out into reproaches. “Was he a man, that 
he should bring ’em to this state of starvation, and then 
turn round upon ’em with threats ? Wasn’t she his wife? 
wasn’t they his children? If she was a husband and 
father, she’d rather break stones till her arms rotted off, 
but what she’d find ’em food! A lazy, idle, drunken object! 
There was the masters’ yards open, and why didn’t he 
go to work? Ifa man cared for his own, he’d look to his 
interests, and set the Trades’ Unions at defiance. Was 
he a going to see ’em took off to the workhouse? 
When his young ones lay dead, and she was in the poor- 
house, then he’d fold his hands and be content with his 
work. If the strike was to bring ’em all os ery 
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what business had he to join it? Couldn’t he have seen 
better? Let him go to work if he was a man, and bring 
home a few coals, and a bit of bread, and a blanket or 
two from Cox’s, and her gownds and things, and 


Jemimar’s boots—— 

Dunn, really a peacefully inclined man by nature, let 
it go on to this point. In the midst of Mrs. Dunn’s re- 
proaches, did she cast a recollection to the past? to her 
own eagerness, public and private, for the strike? how 
she had urged her husband on to join it, boasting of the 
good times it was to bring them? Reader, if you think 
this is an over-drawn picture, go and lay it before the 
wives of many of the suffering workmen, and ask them 
whether or not it is true. Ay, and it is only part of the 
truth. 

“TI wish the strike had been buried five fathom deep, 
I do!” uttered Dunn, with a catching up of the breath 
that told of the emotion he strove to hide. “It have 
been nothing but a curse to us, all along; and where’s 
to be the ending ?” 

“Who brought home all this misery, but you?” said 
Mrs. Dunn, again. “ Have you done a day’s work for 
weeks and months? No, you haven’t. You have just 
rowed in the same boat with them nasty lazy Unionists, 
and let the work go a begging.” 

“Who edged me on to join the Unionists? who re- 
proached me with being no man, but a sneak, if I went 
to work and knuckled down to the masters?” spluttered 
Dunn, in his vexation. “It was you! you know it was 
you! You was fire hot for the strike: worse than ever the 
men were.” 

“Can we starve?” said Mrs. Dunn, almost choking. 
“Can we drop down into our coffins with famine? Be 
our children to be drove——” 

Another interruption. Who should come bursting in 


but Mrs. Cheek? She had a tongue also, upon occasions. 


“What has ever been going on here this last half hour? 
One would think murder was being committed. There’s 
a dozen listeners collected outside your shutters.” 

“ She’s a casting it in my teeth now, for having joined 
the strike,” exclaimed Dunn, indicating his wife. 
“She! And she was the foremost to edge us all on.” 

“Can one clam?” fiercely returned Mrs. Dunn. “Let 
him go to work.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Hannah Dunn,” said Mrs. Cheek. 
“T’d stand up for my rights till I dropped: and so must 
the men. It'll never do to bend to the will of the mas- 
ters at last. There’s enough men turning tail and going 
back, without the rest doing of it. I should like to see 
Cheek attempting it: I’d be on to him.” 

“Cheek don’t want to; he have got no cause to,” said 
Mrs. Dunn. “You get the living now, and find him in 
beer and bacca.” 

“I do; and I am proud on it,” was Mrs. Cheek’s 
answer. “I goes washing, I goes charing, nothing 
comes amiss to me, and I manages to keep the wolf from 
the door. It isn’t my husband that shall bend to the 
masters. He shall stand up with the Unionists for his 
rights, or he shall stand up against me.” 

She went out as she spoke, abruptly and quickly as 
she had entered; for Mrs. Cheek had been bent on some 
hasty errand when arrested by the noise behind the 
shutters. Another minute, and Mary Ann Dunn came in 
with Mrs. Quale, who had kindly lent money to get Mary 
Ann’s clothes out of pledge, after gaining her consent to 
seek a place in service. Mary Ann, seeing the miserable 
state of affairs at home, with a quick glance of inquiry 
at Mrs. Quale, laid down the money by her father. He 
pushed it back to her, speaking softly. 





“No, girl, it’ll do you more good than me. Doas Mrs. 
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Quale bids you. If you can get into a place, it’ll be the 
best news I shall have heard for many a day.” 

“ But if it keeps you from jail, father?” she sobbed. 

“Tt wouldn’t do that; nor half do it; nor a quarter, 
Get your clothes out, and, if you can, get a place of 
service. Better for me that I was in jail than out of it,” 
he added. “In there, one does get fed.” 

“Come along, Mary Ann,” said Mrs. Quale. “TI told 
you I’d give you a lodging in my house to-night, and | 
will. You go on down to Cox’s and come straight back, 
and we'll see the best we can do with the things. Good 
night to you all, and pleasant dreams—if you can get 
‘em. You Unionists have brought your pigs to a pretty 
market !” 





REPRESENTATIVE CHARACTERS OF THE 
RENAISSANCE. 


¢ 
III.—DUCHESS RENEE OF FERRARA. 


To be patron of polite learning, and encourager of re. 
formed religion, were titles almost synonymous in Italy 
of the Renaissance. The celebrated woman whose name 
is written above, was perhaps the most distinguished 
illustration of this historic rule. Learning to no com. 
mon degree, and piety of a high order, enlightened and 
humble, were combined in the Duchess Renée, wife to 
Hercules 11 of Ferrara, and daughter to Louis xm of 
France. 

Her uncommon name, Renée, or Renata, signifying 
“born again,” was the express choice of her mother, 
Anne of Bretagne, in her joy at the birth of another 
child after a lapse of eleven years. The eldest had been 
Claude, afterwards married to the superb and dissipated 
Francis 1, and universally called by her grateful subjects 
“the good Queen Claude.” 

Some inheritance of amiable dispositions seemed in- 
digenous to this section of the royal house. Louis x 
was known as “the father of his people,” in an age 
when few kings cared to assume the paternal character, 
save in its severe form of correction and command. 
Anne of Bretagne, once the greatest heiress in Europe, 
was a woman eminently virtuous and high-souled. Her 
daughter Claude, who succeeded her as Queen of France, 
and for ten years sat, magnificently miserable, on the 
loftiest continental throne, was one of the loveliest cha- 
racters ever crowned. Biographers and historians are 
not weary in speaking of “her boundless charity, her 
patient endurance, her unfailing self-respect, her purity 
of heart and life.’ The furnace of domestic trial de- 
veloped these virtues brightly; but at last she yielded 
beneath the long discipline, and died in 1524, encircled 
by the arms of her beloved sister, Renée, then not four 
teen years old. 

But for ten years that spotless Claude had been her 
guardian and guide, since the death of their mother. 
Another friend amid the corrupted court now took her 
place beside the bereaved heart of Renée. -This was the 
noble Marguerite de Valois, sister to the king. Her 
influence was the first which prepossessed Renée in favour 
of the doctrines of the Reformation, and roused her to 
heartfelt piety. 

Being a daughter of kings, and richly dowered, Renée 
was early made subject of barter in the matrimonial line. 
When three years old, the Archdukes Charles and Fer- 
dinand, afterwards Emperors of Germany, were in suc 
cession proposed as husbands for her. To the former 
she was actually affianced for a time. Most of the 
Powers in Europe furnished suitors, according as they 
courted the favour of France. The Elector of Branden- 
burg, ancestor of the Prussian dynasty, and our owm 
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Henry Vill, were two in the list. Finally came the true 
knight, destined to success, in the person of Hercules, 
son to Alfonso, Duke of Ferrara, surnamed the Magna- 
nimous: to whom Renée was promised as a bribe that 
he should forsake the Austrian party in Italy, and co- 
operate with France and the Pope. 

It was a great alliance for a petty prince of Lombardy 
—the sister-in-law of the Most Christian King; while 
to Francis himself the marriage was recommended by 
the fact that a Duke of Ferrara never would have power 
to disturb him in his possession of Bretagne, which an 
Imperial prince or a king of England might claim as 
Renée’s rightful dowry. Matters being thus smoothed 
by consent of all parties, Hercules spent but a month in 
courtship, and was married on 28th June, 1528, winning 
a bride who had every attraction except personal beauty ; 
the want of which in his daughter had given some 
anxiety to King Louis, when she was only four years 
od. A slight crookedness of figure was even then ap- 
parent, which did not mend with years—gaining her the 
epithets of “ugly and hunch-backed.” In the manu- 
script collections of Roddi, in the British Museum, there 
is a rough sketch of her features in old age: a long-lined 
face, eyes rather wide apart, the lower third of the coun- 
tenance disproportionately short, are not elements of 
beauty. Yet, we are told by a contemporary that “the 
daughter of Louis x11, without being handsome, was one 
of the most engaging persons in the world. An agree- 
able expression, fine eyes, beautiful teeth, and an air of 
youthful bloom, rendered her countenance most pleasing.” 
As to other and more enduring attributes, her country- 
man Brantéme naively writes: “ Now, if this princess 
were clever and wise, witty and virtuous, she was also 
accompanied by many other excellencies, which she dis- 
played so well towards the subjects of her husband, that 
{ have seen none in Ferrara who were not contented 
with her, and would not say of her all the good things 
in the world.” 

And for her education, it had been to the highest 
standard of the age, which included many studies deemed 
too “deep” for women now. Latin and Greek were 
nigh as familiar to her as French; mathematics, astro- 
nomy—or rather astrology—and scholastic philosophy, 
embodied in treatises of the most arid description, were 
favourite. themes of thought with Renée. Theology, 
lately become a popular subject for speculation, and fa- 
shionable among those in high places, had also gained 
much of the young princess’s attention. Many of these 
tastes found sympathy in her husband Hercules. He 
was the runificent patron of Ariosto, and the founder of 
the celebrated Museum d’ Este: his collection of antique 
coins and medals is renowned in the archeology of the 
period. “He wrote with elegance both in prose and 
verse,” and in more than one language. But as to re- 
ligious feeling there was from the first a gulf between 
the ducal pair—a gulf which kept ever widening till it 
was impossible to reach even a friendly hand across the 
moral chasm. 

Now, in the early days of wedded life, all was bright 
and fair. They entered Modena magnificently—Renée 
mounted on a handsome palfrey, between her father-in- 
law and his son, the Archbishop of Milan. Ten days of 
festivity and rejoicings, amid masques, bouquets, and ec- 
clesiastical shows, succeeded. But the supremest gran- 
deur was reserved for the state entrance into the capital 
city, Ferrara. Pestilence had recently ravaged its in- 
habitants, and Duke Alfonso’s first effort was to collect 
crowds sufficient for the ovation, by three edicts, ordering 
the return of all.families who had fled to the country, 
and the laying aside of their mourning vestments for the 





gayest attire possible. On the first of December a 
splendid “ bucentoro,” or royal barge, floated from the 
Belvidere Palace to the water-gate of Ferrara. Therein 
were the ambassadors of France, Venice, and Florence, 
bevies of court ladies, eighty pages of noble birth: all 
surrounding a gentle-faced, deformed girl of eighteen, 
who wore on her head a golden crown. Culverins and 
other cumbrous artillery were fired from the castle bas- 
tions ; bells rung out from all the church towers, as the 
procession exchanged water for land, and passed along 
the great Strada, amid fluttering lines of red, green, and 
white tapestries: foremost the glittering nobles, the 
many-vestured clergy, the dark-gowned professors of 
Ferrara: then the eighty crimson pages, wearing white 
feathers in their rose-coloured bonnets, and carrying red 
staves, preceding a gorgeous canopied litter, wherein 
reclined the mistress of the day, who received in the 
old cathedral the solemn benediction of a bishop, and the 
keys of the city presented in a silver basin. Such was 
the opening pageant of Renée’s Ferrarese life. 

The nobility and gentry had their own misgivings 
about the possible demeanour of this daughter of 
Louis xu, “bred in the most glorious court of Chris- 
tendom, where princes of the blood could not have too 
much respect paid them.” She might treat her hus- 
band’s courtiers with a mere haughty condescension, as 
immeasurably beneath her in social rank. But soon it 
was found that to no former duchess had access been 
more easy: her dignity of mien was so tempered with 
gentleness and affability, “her whole deportment was so 
modest, that, had she been the danghter of a petty duke 
of Saluzzo, or one raised by her own virtue, she could 
not have taken less state upon her,” writes the historian. 
Immediately she originated a “literary academy ” in her 
own apartments, and intellectual excellence was ascer- 
tained to be the surest passport to her favour. The 
poet Bernardo Tasso, known to posterity chiefly as the 
father of him who wrote the “ Gerusalemme Liberata,” 
was her secretary. No court in Europe, except that of 
the Medici, could compete with the Ferrarese in patronage 
of literature; but henceforward a new element, hitherto 
dormant, declared itself. Bonnet writes, “ Ferrara be- 
came an asylum open to temerity of thought, and the 
proscribed of opinion.” 

Not yet were speculations diverging from the recog- 
nised theology of the church formally defined and de- 
nounced by Rome. The faithful scarce knew if it were 
wrong to eschew justification by works for justification 
by faith ; and so long as the latter remained a mere dogma 
of the brain, cardinals and popes cared little. The prac- 
tical consequence of the belief, which overthrows all the 
organized system by which a priest becomes mediator 
between God and man, with all the earthly powers and 
honours attendant on such position, did not startle the 
Roman hierarchy into open persecution till some years 
subsequent to Renée’s marriage. Fourteen noble dames 
had accompanied her from France—among them Madame 
de Soubise, her own “ gouvernante” through childhood, 
and well known in the circle surrounding Marguerite of 
Navarre as secretly a Lutheran. Certain French gentle- 
men appertaining to this party were afterwards renowned 
as Huguenots; so that Renée had a good nucleus of 
Protestant tendencies for her “literary academy,” and 
other questions besides grammatical and philosophical 
were discussed in the private apartments, whither she 
admitted her particular friends. 

In 1535 two men of note appeared among the clique : 
men who left large traces behind—John Calvin and 
Clement Marot—at opposite poles of moral nature in 
one sense; for the former was calm and firm as his own 
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Alps, the latter changeable as the poet’s reed, which he 
played: both were refugees for religion’s sake. By this 
time martyrs’ fires were reddening most lands of Europe 
except Italy: and, strange to say, in this petty princi- 
pality of Ferrara, vassal to the Holy See, and situate 
comparatively close to Rome, we find more mental li- 
berty and independence of thought than in countries far 
removed and professedly self-governing. “At Renée’s 
court arrived, and were read, all the books that came 
out against the Catholic religion,” writes Frizzi. Never- 
theless, Calvin did not drop his assumed travelling name 
during his residence there. He was introduced to the 
Duke as M. Charles d’Espeville. 

They show his chamber still—a small. room in the 
southern quadrangle of the square moated castle, and 
now fitted up as an oratory, with marble altar, silver 
candlesticks, and carven crucifixes—as if to offer the 
strongest possible contrast to its state of former occupa- 
tion. Thence he often emerged to hold prayer-meetings, 
and give expositions of Scripture in the Duchess’s apart- 
ments. It was probably the period of “new birth” to 
Renée’s soul; from speculations of the mind, the truths 
of Christ’s gospel became cherished beliefs of her heart, 
and she cast her burden of grief and sin upon the mer- 
ciful Saviour. 

Clement Marot was the earliest versifier of the Psalms 
of David into a modern dress. Often did the perseeutor, 
Francis 1, make the hunting-field resound with his 
favourite, “ As pants the hart for cooling streams.” The 


doctrines of the Reformation influenced Marot’s feelings 
for a time; and Romish writers accuse him of having 
helped to pervert the Duchess; but his.sentiments were 
evanescent, “ because there was no deepness: of earth.” 
Twice subsequently did he abjure the faith, having long 
practically denied it by a course of loose living. 


But when he was secretary to Renée this lapse-was all 
future; he was known as a brilliant man of letters, a 
ready versifier, a perfect courtier. Many poems referable 
to his residence at Ferrara are extant; very sweet and 
subtle is their flattery to the Duchess. And Calvin’s 
characteristic social trait was a sturdiness and honesty, 
which “ knew not how to give flattering titles ;” he was 
a preacher “who never spoke without fillmg the mind 
of the hearer with the most weighty sentiments.” Truly 
men of diverse mould! Already, though aged but 
twenty-six, Calvin had published his “ Institutes of the 
Christian Religion,” one of the most renowned works of 
the period. / 

Duke Hercules had gone to Rome to obtain the long- 
delayed investiture of his duchy; and while absent, all 
these theologic conferences went on well and pleasantly. 
But the court of Rome was beginning now to be wide 
awake to the danger that threatened the church from the 
spread of the new opinions. ‘The ruler of Ferrara, being 
in a manner in papal power, by reason of this delayed 
investiture, was informed that the heresies rife in his 
capital and palace could be tolerated no longer. When 
he returned home, one of his first actions was to dismiss 
Madame de Soubise and all other of his wife’s French 
attendants. Clement’ Marot wisely withdrew to Venice, 
whence he indited a sonnet to the Duchess, mourning the 
fate of “that fleur-de-lis in the midst of thorns,” that 
“ guileless heart” oppressed by “a stern. husband, har- 
dened by her very benignity.” At this time, also, he 
wrote the celebrated poetic epistle to Marguerite, Queen 
of Navarre, “ Pour lui faire un portrait des maux que 
Madame Renée ait 4 souffrir de la part de son mari.” 
“Thou knowest,” quoth the poet, “how she has left 
country and friends, but thou knowest not what. treat- 
ment she receives in a foreign land. Her face changos 





a hundred colours in an hour, anguish sits beside her at 
her meals, tears mingle with her wine: all for weariness 
and trouble. She sees none to whom she conld complain, 
her far-beaming eye cannot glance to home, for vagt 
mountains lie between.” And so on for numerons 
stanzas. But very real were the griefs thus versified, 
Thenceforward a deepening clond hung over Renée’s life. 
Any domestic happiness she had enjoyed was at an end, 

Still, she had. power enough: to interfere for Calvin's 
rescue, when he was arrested by emissaries of the In. 
quisition and marched away to Bologna. The Duchoss 
secretly despatched a troop of armed men, who dispersed 
his guards and set the reformer free. Subsequently, she 
was able to save the lives of Ochino, the great Capuchin 
preacher,, and Curione; the renowned scholar, among 
others of less note, by her protective influence; for we 
are told that her husband Hercules always paid her de. 
ference as his superior in rank, and highly honoured her, 
even after religion had embroiled matters between them, 

They had the strongest bond in: their lovely daughters 
and sons, five in number—the youngest that. beautifaj 
Leonora d’ Este, whose history touches that of Tasso, s» 
banefully for the poet. The eldest was Anna, afterwards 
Duchess of Guise, but now being educated in companion- 
ship with Olympia Morata. The training of these chil- 
dren was Renée’s great business for many years. “They 
had souls as beautiful as their faces,” writes Brantéme, 
of the three daughters; “and the mother set them off 
by the nurture she gave them, making them learned in 
science and the belles lettres, which they retained per- 
fectly.” And the youngest son, Luigi, seemed with 
the name to inherit some of the virtues of his. maternal 
grandfather, covered in after years by a cardinal’s purple. 

In 1543, a year after the Inquisition had been re- 
modelled with mightier powers than it ever wielded be- 
fore in Italy, Pope Paul m1 visited Ferrara, and was mag- 
nificently entertained by*Duke Hercules. On one of the 
three great gala days we find Renée on horseback, dressed 
in black with gold embroidery, with seventy-two ladies 
similarly mounted and clothed, and followed by twenty- 
two cars full of other ladies, making circuit of the city 
several times. Likewise, on St. George’s day, “ Madama 
la Duchessa ” was present in the cathedral of Ferrara, on 
a stage built for her and her attendants, when pontifical 
mass was celebrated, and the pope solemnly blessed a 
golden rose, a sword, and a. hat, and presented all three 
to his host Hercules; whereupon the latter kissed the 
holy feet, and the former kissed his vassal on both 
cheeks condescendingly. On departure, the pope pre- 
sented Renée with a costly diamond, and with a flower 
composed of brilliants. But his visit worked. her. woe, 
notwithstanding the ontward jubilation; for then was her 
husband pledged to admit the Inquisition, and to extirpate 
Lutheranism in his realms. 

The newly-founded order of Jesuits appeared at Fer- 
rarain 1551. Many in the city could remember the visit 
of Ignatius Loyola, twenty-seven years before, as a pil- 
grim returning from the Holy Land, when his lavish 
liberality of alms, and his ascetic fervour in prayers, 
gained him the repute of a saint. His followers now 
opened schools for the teaching of Latin and Greek; for 
thus.early they saw that the empire of the world was to 
be gained through the young. The Jesuit Pilletario 
became confessor to the Duke, and soon began to lay 
pressure on his conscience about, his wife’s known here- 
tical tendencies. Renée’s great protector, Francis I, was 
dead: Henry 11 was in truth her nephew, but mosi 
bigoted in his allegiance to the church, and not likely to 
resent. any coercive measures used against any. hereti, 
however high in position or close in blood. Nay, he 
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aided in the persecution of his “ only aunt,” as he styled 
her, by sending “the doctor Oriz, one of the peniten- 
tiaries of our Holy Father the Pope,” and an inquisitor of 
France, to use, first of all, gentle means of persuasion and 
remonstrance; and secondly, all: vigour and severity, 
(subject to the approval of her husband,) “to reclaim 
the said lady to the pale of our mother, the holy church.” 

Now for a duel between the high-minded Duchess and 
the powers of Rome. One threat in her nephew Henry’s 
letter must have caused her true woman’s heart to cower, 
as is never would have done, before merely personal evils. 
“His Majesty exhorts the said Duke,” in case of continued 
contumacy on Renée’s- part, “that he would cause: the 
said lady to be put in a place secluded from society and 
conversation, where she may henceforth injure no one 
but herself, taking from her her own children and. the 
whole of her family entirely.” This extreme measure 
was not taken until the inquisitor had preached, argued, 
and threatened, all in vain. The Duchess would not con- 
fess, would not receive the sacred wafer, would not cease 
writing to the heretic divines at Geneva, would not 
“abstain from. meats” on Wednesdays. The Jesuit 
Pilletario was obliged to admit that she was “obstinately 
fixed in her doctrinal opinions.” The secular arm must 
strike in, since the spiritual had failed. One night in 
September, a carriage drove up to the doors of the Pa- 
lazzo Consandolo, where the Duchess had been residing 
awhile in retirement. A bishop and a counsellor of the 
Duke’s escorted Renée to solitary imprisonment in the 
moated castle of Ferrara. 'The Cavallo chambers, whose 
windows looked down on the equestrian statue of Niccolo 
d'Este, were allotted as her gloomy place of confinement; 
and here the delicately nurtured daughter of France had 
time to brood over terrors nowise impossible to befall 
her, and to feel. bitterly the loss of her two girl prin- 
cesses, taken from her to be trained in Romish error in 
a convent. What wonder that the harassed, nervous 
woman sent for the Jesuit after a little time, uttered a 
confession to him, “ with a flood of tears,” and received 
from him absolution and the eucharist! Her husband, 
Hercules, rewarded the compliance by admitting her to 
sup with him that evening, and restoring her children on 
the following day. 

She walked softly ever after. 
utter weakness when put to the test. There can be little 
doubt that her confession, and communicating under the 
severe pressure above mentioned, was a mere act of de- 
ception; but’ as. such, her conscience could have been ill 
atease. Her sympathies with the reformed, though out- 
wardly suppressed, were as earnest as ever. Duke Her- 
cules had little time for theologic questions thenceforward 
to his death; for he was almost constantly embroiled. in 
war. An illness, eight. days long, carried himioff in 1559. 
Renée became regent in Ferrara, till the return of her son 
from the French court, and showed no slight govern- 
mental ability in that position. When the young Duke 
reached his dominions, his first act was: to. visit: his: mo- 
ther incognito, while all his nobility expected: him and 
waited for him in another direction. But his filial. piety 
had ere long to yield to a stern state necessity. ‘The 
Duchess “again revealed the state of her heart,” and 
Pius tv required of his vassal a suppression of the scan- 
dal. Sooner than yield a jot of her principles, Renée 
prepared to leave Ferrara for ever. ‘“ Not a little dis- 
consolate” were the people; for there was “scarce a 


Her strength had. been 


person in the city who could not show some instance of | 


her unlimited goodness.” Muratori writes: “Fascinating 
every one with the vivacity of her intellect, and the 
Sweetness of her manners, she was beloved to a high de- 
gree, especially by. reason of her unequalled liberality.” 





FERRARA. 


A splendid exit was hers, accompanied by her son 
the Duke, with atrain of three hundred nobles and ladies, 
for several days’ journey. But she returned'to her native 
land at a period when its social state and its history 
may be all summed up in the associations of a single 
dread: name—Catherine de Medici. Little favour or 
affection could so noted a: protestant as the Duchess of 
Forrara. expect. “ Yet: she was received,’ writes Bran- 
téme, “ with great honour, the king, Francis 1, and all 
the court going to meet her.” Her nearest relationship 
was with the bitterest persecutor of the party with whom 
lay her closest sympathies.. Francis Duke of Guise, her 
daughter’s husband, was. just projecting the destruction 
of the reformers of France; Renée was not afraid 
“sharply to reproach him.” Nor was she afraid to carry 
her sympathy for the Huguenots farther than words— 
she made of her castle and town of Montargis an asylum 
for all persecuted for conscience’ sake. No fewer than 
three hundred Huguenots were housed, fed, and: clothed 
under her own roof, during the ensuing:civil wars. Often 
was “the king’s daughter” herself put in peril by reason 
of this protective exertion. The most noted instance 
of such peril, and of her royally brave resistanee, is as 
follows :— 

Letters express from the queen-mother Catherine 
ordered that Renée should be removed from Montargis, 
“that nest. of Huguenots;” and she was given choice of 
three palaces for her future abode. A baron of the 
guard, with four companies of horse, came to enforce the 
demand. The “Damede Montargis” knew that it meant 
the destruction of her poor protected brethren; she looked 
from: her castle window and beheld the earnest of what 
would happen,,in: the savage treatment of a poor sick 
protestant, who plunged into the river to escape, and 
having been made a target for arquebus-shots, was finally 
killed by dagger-wounds. And so the Duchess declined 
compliance; whereupon the commander of the cavalry 
threatened a cannonade. ‘“ Beware what you do,” quoth 
Renée; “for no person in the whole realm of France hath 
authority over me, save the king, my nephew, only. And 
if artillery is brought against this my castle, I will myself 
be first to mount the breach, and see who will dare to slay 
the daughter of the mightiest of kings!” The spirited 
reply procured her some years’ peace. But in 1569 an edict 
from Charles rx required her to send away 460 Hugue- 
nots, two-thirds of whom were women and children. 
Bursting into tears, she was compelled to yield; but did 
her utmost to alleviate the disaster by furnishing the 
fugitives with 150 wagons and, eight coaches, to help 
them to a place of safetiy. 

There is a doubt. whether she was not with the court 
in Paris during the fearful night of 24th August, 1572, 
when the infamous massacre of St. Bartholomew ran the 
Seine with protestant blood. Her exalted rank could 
alone have saved her from the fate of her brethren, 
Three years afterwards, she died of many infirmities, at 
Montargis, having lived a troublous: life of sixty-five 

year's. 
, Her armorial bearings and cypher hung in the church 
of the chateau for more than a century, bearing the 
following legend :— 

« Renée de France, duchesse de Chartres et dame de Montargis.”” 

And now, when her titles have nigh dropped from. the 
memories of men, she is receiving her reward. 

. 





THE SAILOR’S STAR CLOCK. 


Lx the art. of navigation the labours of the astronomer 
are of priceless value, for without them it could not be 
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conducted with safety or with speed. In very primitive 
times, mankind seem to have had recourse to the stars 
ns celestial guide-posts, both in their journeys by land, 
and voyages on the deep. It is probable that in the 
great deserts of the East, where there are few natural 
landmarks, the discovery was made, that the bright 
points in the firmament might be serviceable to direct 
the footsteps of the traveller across them. Diodorus 
Siculus states that in the sandy deserts of Arabia, tra- 
vellers were accustomed to direct their course by the 
Bears, the two constellations of that name; and the 
Koran recognises the same fact in the passage—“ God 
has given you the stars to be guides in the dark, both 
by land and sea.” In their voyages also, the ancients 
chiefly referred to the two groups, Ursa Major and 
Minor, as indicating the north. Yet, while adverse gales 
must sometimes have driven them out to sea, and com- 
pelled them to sail at night, they generally crept with 
caution along the shores, and moored their vessel in the 
darkness. To venture out of sight of land was deemed 
an act of extreme audacity, for which, in the words of 
Horace, the mariner must be endued with a heart of oak, 
and be girt with triple folds of brass. But now, aided 
by the resources which science has accumulated, the 
navigator traverses the trackless ocean, thousands of 
miles from land, able to determine his place upon the 
world of waters with almost absolute precision, and steer 
to port, however he may have been driven to and fro 
by the winds, and drifted by the currents. It has only 
been by long and careful watchings of the outer uni- 
verse, profound investigation of the laws which govern 
its movements, and a laborious comparison of numerous 
observations, that the art of navigation has been thus 
perfected; and the importance of the services of the 
astronomer, by which alone such a result has been 
attained, will be appreciated by a moment’s reflection 


upon the many lives and the vast amount of property 
constantly embarked upon the deep. 
The position of a place on the earth’s surface is de- 


fined by its latitude and longitude. The former is the 
distance of the place, north or south, from the equator; 
the latter is its distance, east or west, from a fixed 
meridian; and the meridian of the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, is invariably with us the standard from which 
longitude is reckoned. On land, when once the geo- 
graphical position of any spot has been accurately fixed, 
or its latitude and longitude taken, the operation need 
not be repeated, for the record of it will serve for all 
time. But at sea the case is different. The ship passes 
on, leaving no mark upon the face of the ocean to denote 
the spot of which the latitude or longitude has been 
ascertained; and it can never be defined again but by a 
repetition of the process. Hence the mariner is under 
the necessity of constantly determining the place of his 
vessel by new independent investigations; and this is 
part of the ordinary day’s work of a ship. 

The easiest, and in general the safest method to de- 
termine the latitude at sea is from the meridian altitude 
of some heavenly body. The object chosen is always 
the sun, when cloudy or foggy weather does not render 
it impracticable. With a sextant, as noon approaches, 
the navigator finds the altitude of the lower limb. By 
adding the semi-diameter, given him in his tables, he 
obtains the altitude of the sun’s centre. He then sub- 
tracts the altitude from 90°, which is the distance from 
the zenith to the horizon; and the remainder is the dis- 
tance of the sun’s centre from the zenith. To this re- 
mainder he adds the sun’s north, or subtracts its south 
declination, or distance from the equator, which the 
Nautical Almanac supplies ; and the sum or difference is 
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the latitude of his vessel. There are several other 
methods of solving the problem, but the one described 
is usually adopted, and is of course as available to the 
traveller in the wilderness as to the mariner at sea. It 
was owing to the frequent use of the sextant in takin 
meridian altitudes, that the Africans of the interior spoke 
of Dr. Livingstone as “the white man who could bring. 
down the sun and moon, and carry them under his 
arm.” 

To determine the longitude at sea is a task of greater 
difficulty, and one of the greatest achievements of nan. 
tical astronomy. It may be obtained, as on land, by 
any method which shall show the difference between the 
time of day at the station of the mariner and the time 
of Greenwich at the same moment. As the earth com. 
pletes a revolution upon its axis in twenty-four hours, 
while the great circle of the firmament under which the 
surface is carried is supposed to be divided into 360 
equal parts or degrees, it follows that one hour of time 
answers to fifteen degrees of space, and four minutes to 
one degree. Hence a place where the time is later by 
an hour than at another must be fifteen degrees to the 
westward, the earth rotating from west to east; anda 
place where the time is one, two, or three hours faster, 
must be respectively fifteen, thirty, or forty-five degrees 
to the eastward. The problem of the longitude is solved, 
if the difference of time can be accurately ascertained. 
In order to facilitate this object, and obtain the Par. 
liamentary reward of £20,000, offered in the year 1714, 
Mr. John Harrison constructed the chronometer, a watch 
adapted to register Greenwich time with the greatest 
possible accuracy; for to find the time at the ship is 
comparatively easy. He won the prize; and chrono- 
meters have now been brought to such a high degree of 
perfection by the skill of modern artisans, that if they 
were only required to note the time for a few weeks, 
they might be depended upon with safety. But voyages 
last for months, sometimes for years; and, at sea, deli- 
cate mechanism is peculiarly liable to be deranged by 
jerks and vibrations, local attractions, and alterations of 
temperature. Valuable, therefore, as is the instrument, 
other means of solving the problem are indispensable to 
the safety of navigation; and in the heavens the astro- 
nomer has found a chronometer of Divine workmanship, 
which keeps time with unfuiling precision, needs no 
winding up, never requires re-adjustment, is unaffected 
by heat and cold, storm and tempest, and will run on 
for the benefit of mankind till there shall be “time no 
longer.” 

The common method of determining the longitude 
at sea is by observation of the moon, and is therefore 
called the lunar method. The angular distance of the 
moon from the sun, the planets, and certain conspicuous 
stars lying in or near her path, is computed and pre- 
dicted for every three hours, and for two or three years 
in advance; and these distances, with their correspond- 
ing Greenwich time, are given in the Nautical Almanac. 
The “ nautical stars,” or those selected for this service, 
are the following :— 

a Arietis, the principal star in Aries, but of the second 
magnitude. 

Aldebaran, of the first magnitude, in Taurus, easily 
distinguished by its red colour. 

Pollux, of the second magnitude, in Gemini, readily 
known by its companionship with the brighter Castor. 

Regulus, a first-class star, in the breast of Leo, hence 
often called Cor Leonis, the Lion’s heart. 

Spica Virginis, a first-class star in Virgo, remarkably 
conspicuous from being insulated in a dark surroundiug 
field, only a single minute neighbour being visible. 
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TAKING A LUNAR DISTANCE, 


a Aquile, generally known as Atair, of the first mag- 
nitude. 

a Pegasi, a second-class star, generally termed Markab. 

Antares, of the first magnitude, in Scorpio, distin- 
guished by its fiery red colour. 

Fomalhaut, a first-class star, in Piscis Australis. 

An observer at sea, wishing to know his longitude, 
measures with the sextant the distance of the moon from 
some of these stars, a planet, or the sun; he learns from 
the Nautical Almanac the hour for the same distance at 
Greenwich ; and knowing the hour where he is, the dif- 
ference of time gives him his longitude. There are 
several circumstances t6 be attended to in the process 
which need not be detailed. Simple as it appears, and 
has become in reality, it has exercised the ingenuity and 
taxed the exertions of the greatest minds; for obviously 
it could never have been practicable unless the whole 
theory of the lunar motions had been completely mas- 
tered. Thus, to borrow from the fine representation of 
Sir John Herschel, the visible surface of the celestial 
vault may be compared to a vast dial-plate; the stars 
are as fixed marks distributed upon it; the moon isa 
hand in motion among them, leaving one and approach- 
ing another, on her monthly circuit ; the whole, with the 
almanac, answering the purpose of a clock in the heavens, 
marking Greenwich time to our sailors in every part of 
the globe, and enabling the skilful seaman to estimate 





the position of his vessel, though no landmark may have 
been seen for weeks, and no object have been visible but 
the billowy deep, the stormy petrel, and the changeful 
sky. 

The late Captain Basil Hall, one of the most scientific 
officers in the navy, relates the following interesting 
incident, illustrating the dependence which may be 
placed on the lunar method of determining a ship’s 
course, when the distances are taken with accuracy, and 
the computations are made with care. He once sailed 
from San Blas, on the west coast of Mexico; and after a 
voyage of eight thousand miles, occupying eighty-nine 
days, he arrived off Rio de Janeiro, having in this in- 
terval passed through the Pacific Ocean, rounded Cape 
Horn, and crossed the South Atlantic, without making 
land, or seeing a single sail except an American whaler. 
When within a week’s sail of Rio, he set seriously about 
determining by lunar observations the position of his 
ship, and then steered his course by those common prin- 
ciples of navigation which may be safely employed for 
short distances between one known station and another. 
Having arrived within what he considered from his com- 
putations fifteen or twenty miles of the coast, he hove 
to, at four o’clock in the morning, to await the break of 
day, and then bore up, proceeding cautiously, on account 
of a thick fog. As this cleared away, the crew had the 
satisfaction of se¢ing the great Sugar-loaf Rock which 
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stands on one side of the harbour’s mouth, so nearly 
right a-head, that they had not to alter their course 
above a point, in order to hit the entrance of the port. 
This was the first land they had seen for nearly three 
months, after crossing so many seas, and being set back- 
wards and forwards by innumerable currents and foul 
winds. The effect upon all on board was. electric, and, 
giving way to their admiration, the sailors greeted the 
commander with a hearty cheer. 





AN ADVENTURE IN THE STONY RISES. 


A. REMARKABLE instance of severe and long protracted 
suffering, arising from ignorance ofa. very simple matter, 
once fell under my observation. It may prove interesting; 
as an instance of the dangers and hardships sometimes 
undergone by the inhabitants of newly-peopled countries. 
One of the most singular localities in the colony of 
Victoria is that part of the country called the Stony 
Rises—a tract of desert of an irregular form, bounded 
by the ocean on one side, and on all otliers: by the most 
fertile portions of Australia, upon which.it encroaches:to 
the extent of some: inndreds: of square: miles. Ais: tlie 
name implies, the whole is: one mass of stone; or ratlier, 
it may be likened toa tempestnous;,rolling;. yet irregular 
sea Which hadi suddenly beeame converted into stone, 
and each huge: wave: subsequently split into ragged 
fragments off every size, from one: pound to many 
hundreds of tons:. From the-creviees:of these;and the 
scanty soil: formed. by, theix desomposition,. grows:a dense 
forest of small trees,. of a singularly: dreary and. sombre 
character. Wach is a repetition: of its meighbour;, ax te 
size, height, and general dinginess of hue: and! aspect, 
and the result is a monotony wearying to the eye. andi 
depressing to the spirits. Gnarled and stunted by tlie 
arid nature of the rocky regiom they grow in, with their 
brown trunks, and bronze-like foliage, amd: rigid: uni- 
formity of outline, they conveyed: to: the» mind! thenotion 
of having been cast in a mould, rock. and! tree: together: 
Despite the scantiness of the soil, this forest vegetation 
is dense, an uninterrupted view for more than forty or 
fifty yards being rare. 

In my researches after specimens, I had penetrated 
this district in several places, but a more dismal locality 
I had never before been in. Nature seemed to have 
exhausted herself in producing those metallic looking 
trees.* When the wind did not blow, a silence as of 
death reigned; no birds sang on the boughs, the insects 
even seemed to have a horror of the place, for a long 
day’s search procured me but few specimens: Even the 
universal lizard or guana were absent. Where trees 
grow thickly, as a rule there you will have insects, 
birds, and reptiles in abundance, but here all was silent 
and desolate; and as I mounted ridge after ridge, or, 
descending, picked my way amongst the stones that 
encumbered the waterless ravines, I pitied the hapless 
being who skould be so unfortunate as to lose himself in 
those dreary solitudes. 

I was returning one evening, an hour before sunset, 
to my quarters in a lonely hut occupied by splitters 
when engaged in procuring timber, a noble belt of which 
grew on the bright open plain, which contrasted so 
strongly with the rocky desolation in its immediate 
vicinity ; the line of demarcation between the two being 





* In Australia the leaves on the trees grow with their surfaces perpen- 
dicular instead of horizontal, as in Europe, and both sides are alike 
smooth. This arrangement, together with their uniform brown tint, 
causes @ scantiness of shade and 2 sombreness of aspect, very unpleasant 
to the English eye. 
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wonderfully distinct—one step taking me from the 
desert, and placing me on the rich alluvial plains of 
Colac, from which the former rises like an island from 
the level of the ocean. I had accompanied the men from 
a neighbouring station in a trip they had made for 
timber, and. took the opportunity afforded by a weck’s 
stay to make several’ excursions into the Stony Rises. 

That. from which I was now returning was to be my 
last, as the drays returned: to the station early next 
morning. When within a quarter of a mile of the plain, 
I sat. on a stone and arranged my stock of specimens, 
botanical and entomologicali The sun was setting as J 
concluded my task, and, casting one last look on the deso- 
late scene around me, I rose:to depart. Iwas in a narrow 
valley or ravine, which: extended to my right and left, 
and: which; like all the: others I had that day traversed, 
was paved with broken fragments of stone. Before and 
behind me rose two ridges: of brown and splintered rock, 
from the sides and summits of which projected the 
sombre and sad looking vegetation peculiar to the 
losality, and whicl» threw the spot where I stood into 
tlie -shade.. The, westerm end of the gorge was more 
open; and clearer-with the light of the setting sun; but 
tliee eastern extremity,. which extended some twenty. 
yandi: or so to: my right, and then turned’ an abrupt 
angle; was already darkened. by tlie sliadows. of ad- 
vancing: night. 

E was:about to: move off, whem tomy sunprisea figure 
appeared in the gloom, turning: tlie-angle af rock, and 
advanced slowlytewardme:. Itwas-a tall man,.carrying 
| a gun.and he: walked apparently with the greatest diffi- 
jcultyy over the: rugged’ ground. A first: E thought it 
‘must be one ofthe splitters, but+as: lie: came: nearer saw 
‘it wasa stranger. I stood still, wondering: what could 
be his object at nightfall in the Stony’ Rises, so far from 
any liabitation ; but when le:-came: sufficiently close for 
‘me. to distinguish: lis: conntenance;. a suspicion of the 
truth: flasied upom me:. Tie: features were worn and 
ghastly to the last degree; the lips blackened, and the 
eyes appeared preternaturally bright, as they moved 
restlessly in their hollow sockets from side to side. 
A beard of ten days’ growth covered his face. He 
passed within a few feet without observing me, and 
supported his faltering steps with his gun, to a large 
stone which lay near, and, sitting down, he cast such a 
look of wan despair around him as was most pitiful to 
see. 

“ Good evening, mate !” I said, as I came out from the 
shady corner where I had hitherto stood. 

To my surprise he took no notice of me, beyond a 
prolonged. stare, and, turning his head away, he rose 
painfully, and, crossing to the side of the ravine, sat 
down with his back resting against the rock, and by his 
motions,.and by his raising his hands upwards, seemed 
to engage in earnest prayer. 

For a moment I was utterly confounded at this 
behaviour. “ Has suffering turned his brain ?” thought 
I, as I walked up to him and placed my hand on his 
shoulder. 

“What are you doing here, mate?” Never shall I 
forget the change which passed: over him as leaning 
over him I thus spoke. With ontstretched arms; 
trembling in every fibre of his shattered frame, his gaunt 
and haggard features working with mingled emotions of 
doubt and joy, he grasped my arm and felt me with his 
quivering hands. He tried to speak, but a hoarse croak 
was all he could give utterance to; he pointed to his 
mouth and tried to articulate “water? I could see his 
tongue parched and shrivelled, absolutely caked and 
farrowed, with cracks on its surface. 
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Happily, I had about half a pint remaining of some 
cold tea, with which I happened to have on this 
occasion filled my flask before starting. What a look 
he gave when I produced the bottle! I poured a little 
into.a small wooden quaich, which I generally carried on 
my excursions, and, as his hands shook, I held it to his 
lips, and he swallowed it. I then made him wait for a 
few minutes, and gave him another, for I was afraid that 
eyen the small quantity 1 had, might prove injurious if 
too suddenly swallowed. The effect was almost in- 
stantaneous; the looks became less haggard, and shortly 
after swallowing the remainder, he was enabled to speak, 
although very huskily. 

“Thank God it is not a vision this time,’ were the 
first. words he uttered. “It is a living man; and he 
stared at me, still rather wildly. ‘“ I have seen so many 
these two days, but this one is real. Speak to me 
master, please?” And he again felt me, to make sure 
of my bodily presence. Intense suffering had evidently 
rendered him delirious. 

I reassured him, and then he informed me that this 
was the ninth day he had. been lost in that desolate 
region. He had been a shepherd in.the employment. of 
a neighbouring squatter, whose service he happened to 
have left. the day. before he was lost. He was. con- 
sequently neither missed nor sought for, as it was 
naturally supposed he had gone elsewhere. 

“Do you think you will be able to walk?” I asked. 
“If not, you had better sit still here, and I will bring 
assistance.” But the idea of being left even for one 
hour alone in that place, seemed to appal him, and he 
managed to mount the ridge and descend into a. gully 
which emerged on the plain, though with great difficulty, 
for he seemed now much weaker than even when I first 
saw him. Night had. completely set in by the time we 
reached the open plain, but the fire of the splitters was 
visible, and after many halts for rest, I got him safely to 
the hut. 

After he had eaten and drunk as much. as. we would 
allow him, and slept for some hours, he told us his story, 
and a strange one it was—a story which betrayed an 
amount of ignorance almost inconceivable, even in a man 
so illiterate as this.one evidently was. 

It seems he had, after settling with the superintendent 
of the station, and receiving his wages, determined to go 
out on the run, in order to look for a mare and foal 
belonging to him, which he had lost some weeks. before, 
and which he suspected had been stolen, but for which 
he determined. to baye a final hunt before leaving the 
station. The latter extended for many miles along the 
borders of the Stony Rises, but he had never been in 
them, as his flock was stationed out on the plains in the 
other direction ; but he now determined to examine them. 
He had been dissuaded hitherto from looking there, 
being assured that, as there was. water there only in 
winter, and no grass whatever at ang season, neither 
horses nor cattle ever wentthere. Unluckily for himself 
he communicated his intention to no one, and started 
early, taking his gun and sheep dog, and a piece of 
damper in his pocket, which he ate at noon. 
come to the station straight from the ship which brought 


him to the colonies, consequently his experience of bush | 


travelling was merely local He entered the stony 
district, therefore, and. wandered about without any 
thought beyond the hope of finding the missing animals, 
the idea of being lost never entering into his mind until 
towards: the afternoon, when, finding no trace of horse 
or beast of any kind, he began to think of returning to 
the station. 'Then for the first time, when he looked 
round upon the limited landscape of unvarying same- 





He had. | 
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ness, his true position flashed upon him; but he 
thought, by walking: straight on in one direction, he 
would get out of the labyrinth sooner or later. He 
walked on, therefore, until darkness came on, when he lay 
down, suffering much from thirst, for, being summer, no 
rain had fallen for some weeks. The second day was 
spent in like manner, incessant walking, and night 
found him in a state of great suffering. He now con- 
sidered seriously what he should do, and his resolution, 
with the rest of his narrative, I will give, to the best of 
my recollection, in his own words. 

“The third morning came, and me as far off home as 
ever. I had heard tell of steering by the sun, so I 
thought I would try that plan. Thank God, there was 
a great. storm of thunder and rain that day; the poor 
dog was as bad off as myself for want of the water, and 
he and I lay in the rain, and welcomed it, and drank our 
fill out of the pools it made. But it was.a bad job for 
poor Larrey,.after all. I did not feel the hunger before 
that, for the drouth ; but when I had had my fill of the 
water it got raging. For all I had my gun, not a bird 
or beast of any kind did I see but some crows the se- 
cond day.; so I shot the dog, though it went to my 
heart to kill him, and roasted some. 

“ After I had eaten my fill, I thought, that instead of 
going round and round, as.I heard tell people did when 
they were lost, and which I found I did, I would steer 
by the sun. And so I did every day; on the fourth day 
I had.two or three drinks from the pools of rain water ; 
but on the fifth day I had. only one drink, about. twelve 
o'clock. After that the heat dried up every drop. Oh, 
but then after that it was awful. Day after day did I 
tramp on, and many a time the devil tempted me to use 
the gun I had, and put an end to my misery; for I often 
gave up all hope. On the afternoon of the seventh day - 
I shot a little bird, but I could not eat it—I got just a 
moistening of my mouth with its blood, for it was the 
water I was perishing for. All day yesterday I was 
very bad, and laid down most of the time, and there were 
people calling me all that day, and to-day, and often I 
thought I was saved, but it was only the fever im me. 
Often I would see people coming to me, men and women 
both, but they always vanished when I went nigh them” 
—(he was delirious). “To-day I lay down most of the 
time, for I was too weak to walk; but after awhile I 
thought I would try to walk a bit more, and I went on 
to where God had sent this gentleman. At first I 
thought it was only a vision, like the rest, but he touched 
me, and then I knew I was saved. I must have died 
this night, if God had not sent you there, sir.” 

“ But,” said I, “what do you mean by saying you 
steered by the sun? If you had done so you would 
have been, instead of nine days, not nine hours on the 
Rises.” 

“ Indeed then, sir,” he replied, “I did from the third 
day always go by the sun.” 

“How? explain yourself” 

“ Sure, sir, I followed it.” 

“ You followed it!” we all exclaimed. 

He looked round at us, rather taken aback by our 
shout of surprise. “Sure I heard Mr. Allan at the 
head station say that he always followed the sun as a 
guide, and never lost. himself yet, and I thought I would 
try and do the same.” 

Incredible as’ such ignorance may appear, it was 
nevertheless an actual fact that, not knowing the points 
of the compass, this man had interpreted “ steering by 
the sun” into following, or as he phrased it. “ follying,” 
it. Facing it in the morning when it rose, he kept it 
always before him until it sank in the west. He hat 
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thus daily wandered in a circle, and in all probability 
was never further from the edge of the forest than a few 
miles. 
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From the grave of the dead sister I passed again to the 
chamber of the living one. She had submitted, with but 
little remonstrance, to the interdict’on her attending the 
funeral. She was, indeed, in all points submissive, 
grateful, and resigned: but still, to my dismay, not 
softened. What would I have given to have found her 
dissolved in tears! She listened calmly to the details 
of the funeral, begged me to thank the ladies who had 
attended, and all with a composure which was mourn- 
fully unnatural. There was a glittering staring ap- 
pearance in her eyes, too, and I now noticed a slowness 
in her speech, as if the tongue were impeded in its office. 
On mentioning these symptoms to our doctor, he pro- 
nounced them to be decided indications of typhus; and, 
throwing away all scruple, I immediately sought the 
Frau Lehrerin, to insist on her calling in a second ad- 
viser. I pointed out the responsibility that devolved 
upon her, and to some extent on myself, after the loss of 
one sister, and in the absence of the father. She repeated 
the assurances of her regular physician; but I had by 
this time acquired some insight into German practice. 
Their doctors, like the rest of the nation, are prodigious 
lovers of system. They keep voluminous note-books, 
and indite mighty volumes, wherein every symptom is 
analysed and classified with astonishing minuteness and 
industry. When a patient is to be treated, search is 
made for the genus, and species, and differentia of the 
malady. It is a fever—good; but of what kind? WNo- 
thing can be done till the name and class have been duly 
settled. If the requisite symptoms are not at once ap- 
parent, he must wait—a German never ebjects to wait— 
till something more specific presents itself. At last the 
diagnosis is complete, and the doctor hastens with an 
infallible remedy ; but the patient not unfrequently de- 
ranges the system, by dying before it can be properly 
worked out. I had no disposition to await such a dé- 
nouement, and, having succeeded in alarming the school- 
mistress, I had the satisfaction to see her Teutonic 
quietude disappear, and she sent for anothtr physician. 

The next day was Sunday, and, calling in my way to 
church, I found the face of affairs changed indeed. The 
new doctor had declared the developments complete, 
and pronounced the malady to be typhus—and truly not 
too soon. The poor parched brain that laboured on so 
remorselessly day and night, unrelieved by a single 
tear, had given way all at once, and the fever that lurked 
in her veins sprung up and pulled her down like a tiger. 
She went delirious and raving in a moment. Blood was 
taken, leeches applied to the temples, the hair cut off, 
ice put to her burning forehead, and after a night of 
restless raving it was hoped the crisis had turned with 
the morning, and a little sleep might be obtained. All 
was to be kept as quiet as the tomb on which she was 
verging. A sound or a sight might be fatal. Mourn- 
fully I proceeded to my duties, and deep and sad was the 
emotion of the congregation when I desired their prayers 
for a young countrywoman on the brink of the grave, 
to which her sister had that week been committed. 

No change took place that day; but early on Monday 
our English physician came to me in much agitation. 
He, too, had been called in, and saw in a moment that it 
was too late. She ought to have been treated differently 
from the moment of her sister’s death, which he was now 





convinced had been the result of typhus. The insidiong 
malady had advanced unopposed, and there was not now 
a hope of arresting it. i4 

Shocked beyond description, I hastened to the dying 
girl. She was lying in a large darkened room, without 
curtains, for the benefit of the air. Lumps of ice were 
suspended so as to touch, without pressing upon, her 
close-cropped head. The delirium had subsided into 
that low, ceaseless moan, which my too experienced ear 
recognised at once as the wail that runs before the great 
destroyer. Bending over the pillow, I spoke, but she 
answered not. I took her hand—it was already motion- 
less and heavy. I held the light to her eyes, but there 
was nocontraction. I hearkened anxiously at her lips— 
nothing but that sad moan, sinking, sinking, and occa- 
sionally intermitted for a moment. I knelt by the bed- 
side, and in a low distinct voice commended the depart- 
ing soul into the hands of its faithful Creator and most 
merciful Saviour, with that affecting prayer which I have 
so often known to fix for a moment the fluttering 
thoughts of a spirit winged and poised for its everlasting 
flight. The moaning ceased while I prayed; the soli- 
tary candle shining down on her white face, streaked 
with blood, revealed (or I fancied it did) a flitting con- 
sciousness in the upward-gazing eyes. ‘There was a 
quiver on the lips which might have been an amen, and 
then the moaning returned, and her poor head began 
rolling again from side to side, and the remainder of 
my prayers were poured into that ear which never 
fails to mark, and is never wearied of receiving, the cry 
of his creatures. 

I left with the certainty of never again seeing in this 
world one whom a few hours had ripened into a friend. 
Calling at the door in the afternoon for the inevitable in- 
telligence, I was desired to come in, and conducted with 
some mystery to the Frau. Was it possible that a 
change had taken place for the better? Nothing could 
be read on the imperturbable visage of the German 
schoolmistress, accustomed to the reception of visitors 
and the maintenance of every conventional decorum; 
but, after carefully closing the door behind the retiring 
domestic, the good lady turned to me, and to my un- 
bounded surprise flung herself literally into my arms, 
where she lay and sobbed like a child. Her poor pupil 
was indeed dead, and this honest burst of affection showed 
that under all her national apathy a tender heart lay 
concealed in her motherly breast. 

I comforted her as well as I could; but, my German 
being but little, and the French in which we conversed 
a foreign language to both, I recommended her to send 
for her own evangelical pastor—a dignitary who had 
more than once kindly laid aside his pipe to talk with 
me on the state of the church and the prospects of re- 
ligion in Germany. 

All this while nothing was heard of the father, who 
had been so much in the poor dying girl’s thoughts. 
We could only conclude he had fallen ill on the road, 
and with heavy hearts we resumed the routine of the 
previous week. The corpse was removed to the Friedhof, 
shrouded, like her sister’s, in the white dress made for 
her confirmation in England. Thus arrayed they had 
knelt together, to receive the divine blessing on their 
entrance into life, and in the same spotless garb they 
were to be laid together indeath. I had a second grave 
prepared beside the first; and while thus engaged the 
bereaved parent arrived without my knowledge, and, 
hastening to the house, encountered the German physi- 
cian, who told him all without a word of preparation. 
A few minutes after, this doctor stepped up to me in the 
street, and, telling me what he had done, raised his little 
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straw hat from his head, and walked on with that air of 
mingled politeness and phlegm which half amuses and 
half incenses the English traveller in Germany. 

I soon found myself alone in the Frau’s parlour with 
an English country gentleman of some three-score years 
of age. Seated, and gazing silently on the ground, he 
looked up as I entered, with the look which Englishmen 
asually bestow on an intruder; but, on announcing my- 
self as the clergyman who had attended his daughter, he 
sprang towards me with a loud cry, and wrung my hand 
with the most passionate emotion. In a few minutes 
he began to pace the room with his hands clasped on the 
back of his head, and gasping fearfully. I really trem- 
bled for his senses. At one moment he would listen to 
my condolences, then again burst into cries that alarmed 
the house. And why seek to detail the wildest burst of 
sorrow I ever witnessed? Let the parental heart 
imagine a father’s grief. Having sent for our kind 
friend, the English physician, our united efforts suc- 
ceeded in calming his passion; and, talking quietly and 
soothingly, we had at last the gratification to see him 
weep. ‘Tears, blessed tears, those mysterious consolers 
denied to “he daughter, fell in torrents from the father’s 
eyes, and dissipated all apprehensions for life or reason. 

He was now removed to a hotel, under the care of 
the doctor, and, on visiting him in the afternoon, I found 
him much composed and subdued. He produced the 
letter he had received from his daughter, apprising him 
of her sister’s illness. Poor thing! she had thought it 
an urgent summons; but, in her anxiety to spare her 
father, she had added a postscript begging him not to 
be alarmed: and, for once, he was not. Thus, while we 
were expecting him in Germany, he was awaiting further 
intelligence in England. The telegraphic despatch 


roused him at once; but, being written in German, which 
no one in the village understood, he was obliged to 


mount and gallop to the nearest town for an interpretéx. 
There, enough of the paper was deciphered to inform 
him that his second daughter was ill, but the remainder 
was unintelligible. The message had arrived, in fact, as 
follows :—“ Zweite tochter krank, vater’s aukunft ist 
vertanzet,” which, literally translated, is, “Second 
daughter sick—father’s arrival danced for!’ The last 
word was, of course, a mistake of the English copyist for 
verlanget ; and the meaning really was, “The other 
daughter sick—the father’s presence is earnestly desired.” 
This curious mistake, though occasioning much anxiety 
and suspense, had no other effect on the poor gentleman. 
That a telegraphic despatch was sent at all, showed him 
the sickness must be serious, and he set out at once, 
thinking only of his “second,” or younger, daughter as 
in peril. All the way he held the scrap of paper in his 
hand, and pored over the enigmatical translation to little 
effect. It was on the third day, when within half an 
hour of his destination, that the thought flashed across 
his mind that “ second ” might mean the “ other ” child, 
and that the first had been long beyond his care. He 
flew to the house, and found that both had gone to their 
Father in heaven. 

The second funeral was already fixed for the ensuing 
morning, and the bereaved gentleman determined to re- 
turn on his homeward journey as soon as it was over. 
Feeling unequal to the pain of meeting his remaining 
children alone, he asked me to telegraph to a friend in 
England to meet him at landing and accompany him to 
his residence. After the unfortunate mistake occasioned 
by the general ignorance of German in England, I was 
earnest with the officials to despatch this message in 
French, but to no purpose, though the line entered 
French territory very shortly after quitting our station. 
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The agent told me I must be joking to say that our great 
and intelligent nation had any difficulty in comprehending 
German. There was no help for it; so the message, 
having been carefully translated into German, was des- 
patched upon its rapid path. 

When the next day’s sun looked down into the Fried- 
hof, he saw another blue and white coffin borne to the 
corner assigned to the English. Again the words of 
life eternal rolled with a solemn melody over the resting- 
places of the dead. The early birds sang blithely above 
the mourners’ heads, and the beauty of the landscape 
seemed radiant with the light of grace. It seemed as if 
Nature herself, so oft bereaved, so unceasingly renewed, 
whispered to the father’s heart, “ Thy children shall rise 
again.” 

The mourner was gone, and our sympathies were sub- 
siding into friendly and tender remembrances, when I 
was again requested to call at the Ladies’ School to see 
the eldest sister of the departed girls, who had just ar- 
rived, accompanied by the gentleman whom I had re- 
quested to meet her father on leaving. I at once sus- 
pected another blunder in the telegraph, and even so it 
proved. The words dictated were, “ My daughters are 
both dead. I come home directly. Meet me at Dover 
by the boat from Calais, on Friday.” The despatch, as 
delivered in London, was utterly unintelligible. Words 
and letters had changed places in the passage through 
France and England, till the sentence was one mass of 
débris, out of which the words “ Dover,” and “ Calais,” 
and “ Friday ” stood up like formations of the primary 
granite. A conjectural reading had been resorted to, as 
follows :— Come to me directly by the boat from Dover 
to Calais on Friday,” and so it was delivered and acted 
upon. Accompanied by the daughter, who kept her 
father’s house, the gentleman steamed out of Dover as 
the object of their search was steaming in, to find his 
home more desolate than he anticipated. This was my 
first and last experience of the German telegraph; nor, 
happily, had I any other summons of duty to the 
“Friedhof.” Our evening walk, however, was often di- 
rected to that quiet precinct; and when I paid my fare- 
well visit, flowers were growing sweetly on the two 
sisters’ graves, and preparations were making for the 
erection of an English monument, ordered by their father 
before he left. One would not willingly shock a religious 
scruple even though mistaken; so I did not suggest the 
symbol of the cross, common in evangelical cemeteries ; 
but in the Bible which I had lent him in his great grief, 
the mourner had marked a passage, which, cut in monu- 
mental stone, is now added to the bitter-sweets of that 
Court of Peace: “They were lovely and pleasant in 
their lives, and in their death they were not divided.” 
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Tue Abbé Domenech, a Romish, or, as denominated, ar 
“ apostolical missionary,” passed seven years among red 
men, some of whom were previously unknown, and is 
by far the most comprehensive, as well as the latest, 
delineator of their condition. He says very little of any 
progress made by himself or his fellow labourers in 
altering it, and only, as might be expected, states that 
the machinery of his church is better adapted to pro- 
duce Christian results than the efforts made under Pro- 
testant direction. As we are not going to touch on 
theological questions, we merely note that his main 





* © Seven Years’ Residence in the Great Deserts of North America.” 
By the Abbé Em Domenech, 8yo. 2 vols, Longmans, 
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reason is a dubious one, viz., that bachelors are more 
likely to make proselytes than married men, whose wife- 
encumbrances are, somehow or other, in the way of 
squaw conversions. 

When New Mexico was discovered, all the country, 
from Culiacan to the Desert of Cibola on one side, and 
to the Rio Colorado on the other, was but a succession 
of towns, villages, and habitations, joined together by 
cultivated fields, orchards, gardens, and roads. But 
these great multitudes of human beings have almost 
disappeared since tbe conquest; the silence of the wil- 
derness has succeeded to the joyful songs of the ancient 
populations, and the aridity of the desert replaces the 
primitive fertility of the soil. Wormwood and arthe- 
mise now grow where fields of rose trees and of Indian 
corn formerly flourished. Other signs of ruin and 
decay cover the vast territory, from the Gulf of Mexico 
to Canada, where it is calculated that somewhere about 
150,000 natives, semi-civilized and barbarous, only re- 
iain, with names generally as little known as if they 
also had ceased to exist :—Navajos, Moquis, Tontos, 
Mojaves, Chemehuevas, Cuchans, Cocopas, and the rest. 
In drawing attention to several of these tribes, such as 
the Zunis, Jemez, and others hitherto unknown to ethno- 
logists, it is contended that their types differ from those 
of the American races with which we have long been 
acquainted—the Choctaws, Creeks, Cherokees, Iroquois, 
Osages, and the like, till we arrive at the brutish Cali- 
fornians, whose colour is nearly black, and whose moral 
character and intellect is the lowest in the scale of.all 
others in the New World. 

In all these tribes, the red skin (of whom it is stated 
there are some in Polynesia) is the distinctive feature, 
but the varieties are remarkable; as also in the form 
of the head (occasionally artificial), the eye, the hair, 
and the disposition, from the daring and warlike to 
the timid and weak. Some have red hair, and it 
is worthy of remark that in every race, Caucasian, 
Greek, Jew, there are always individuals to be found of 
this complexion, and the remainder go through many 
tints, from dark copper and brown to mulatto, and yet 
paler leaden hues, even to one extraordinary tribe, 
nearly all Albinos. They are called Soones, and live 
near the sources of the Rio Salinas in caverns formed 
by nature on the mountain sides. 

How tribe after tribe have been driven from their 
hunting grounds, moved and removed again and again, 
as pale-faced cupidity and increase of population rendered 
farther territorial possessions necessary or desirable, 
needs not be repeated. Disease and vice, small-pox and 
drunkenness, have done deadly work, and in some in- 
stances have completed the annihilation begun by ob- 
taining fraudulent cessions, and going to war to enforce 
them when resisted. The whole of the States have been 
cleared by such means; and still on the distant borders 
towards the far west, and the north-west and north, the 
pressure continues; and the Indians are thrust out to seek 
new lands, to starve or perish in the wilderness, where 
the animals are exhausted, or to encounter still more 
savage foes who have had no intercourse with civiliza- 
tion to qualify in ever so slight a degree the ferocity and 
cruelty of their natures. With these fugitives from 
oppression and persecution, and with the tribes that yet 
remain settled on the confines of American provinces, 
occupied in agriculture and several kinds of commerce, 
we will not concern ourselves. By a slow and partial 
intermixture with white races, in process of time it. seems 
probable that the disappearance of the Red Skins may 
terminate in their absorption, rather than in their being 
utterly swept from the face of the earth. 





But we will address our attention to the outlying 
tribes between the Rocky Mountains and the ‘Pacific, oy, 
the west of the upper Mississippi and Missouri, on the 
shores of the ocean and up to the north, so as to glean 
some notion of their condition before the trappers, the 
Mormons, the Mexicans, and the Texan fillibusters ang 
Columbian invaders do for them as'their fellow millions 
have been done for. 
humankind which has sprung up in the great prairies, 
the following is a striking picture. This extensive 
population is composed of nomadic Indians, who live in 
a state of perpetual movement, ever tracking the herds 
and caravans, and is a new race of men, whose physical 
type bewilders all ethnological classification: the hetero. 
geneous production of civilized and savage races, rem. 
nants of a mixture of the ancient tribes, now almost ex. 
tinct, with ‘the wandering hunters .of the French and 
American trappers, the Spanish and Mexican fugitives, 
the adventurers of all classes of society, and of all the 
countries of ‘the world. ‘This singular population is in. 
creased every year by multitudes of miscreants obliged 
to fly from the United States to escape the pursuit of 
justice. To complete this list, we may add a great 
number of Indians from the east, whom the American 
government transported to these frontiers, and who, in- 
furiated at having been driven from their original 
country, wherein rest the ashes of their ancestors, not 
finding sufficient resources in the natural produce of 
their new residence, and not liking to till the earth, 
roam about the prairiss in immense bands, revenging 
themselves on the whites for having caused their forced 
exile, and living by murder, rapine, and pillage-* 

From this ‘motley breed it is a relief to turn even to 
savages, and we-need not be minute upon the features 
which partially distinguish one ‘tribe from another; e 
uno disce omnes is sufficient for every useful purpose. 

Nearly among -all, the custom prevails of making 
forays and carrying off women and children, and occa- 
sionally men, who are not massacred, to make slaves of 
or sell. Throughout, the male sex do no work. ‘They 
hunt or fish, smoke, eat, drink, and sleep, and go to 
war. .Fromchildhood they are inured to these pursuits, 
and the privations and tortures endured in the training 
for warfare are almost incredible; still more severe trials, 
however, being laid on the candidates for the grand 
degree of “ medicines,” 7.¢., priests, whose initiation in 
some points resembles the voluntary inflictions of oriental 
martyrs to Juggernaut. The training of the warriors, 
in several of its forms, is not unlike the fastings and 
tests of young knights ‘in feudal ages. Meanwhile, the 
women perform every labour within doors and without: 
in short, are little better than slaves or beasts of burden. 
Polygamy is rare, but not forbidden when it can be 
afforded; and, under the circumstances, household 
(alias, wigwam) words, and sequent family quarrels, for- 
tunately do not grow to any inconvenient excess. 
Among the Satsikaas, or Blackfeet Indians, five tribes 
and some 20,000 strong, there are thirteen, if not four- 
teen or fifteen, thousand females. They occupy all the 
country in the neighbourhood of the Missouri sources, 
and are warlike, cruel, and addicted to robbery—tre- 
velling to great distances, through every fatigue and 
privation, to steal, and pillage other tribes. Their sta- 
ture is herculean, with broad shoulders and high chest. 
The wild variety of their dress is extraordinary, and only 





* The account of some of the Indian tribes in the papers which have 
lately appeared in “‘ The Leisure Hour’ (My Adventures in the Far 
West), is given by one who has recently returned from these regions. 
The facts and incidents came under the writer’s own notice. He was 
even on the jury by whom the robber chief was tried, (1. H. No. 537.) 
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rivalled by that of the Crows. Other tribes with which 
we shall come into closer contact, as our Frazer River 
gold-seeking and Columbian explorations extend, are of 
various character, some more or less subdued within 
tolerable bounds; others restless, sanguinary, and 
aggressive, using poisoned arrows to a fatal extent, and 
only held from continual outrage by force and terror. 
Many are of noble physical presence and power; all 
cruel and vindictive. 

When tke poor tribes emigrate, they abandon all 
those who, either through age or infirmities, cannot walk 
or ride on horseback, (and most of them ‘possess herds 
of these animals). The resignation of the ‘unhappy 
doomed is stoical. His relations and friends assemble 
and bid him adieu. ‘They then place a vase full of water 
near him, and some meat, and some wood to feed the 
fire by which he is laid. “My children,” he says to 
them, “I am too feeble and too old to walk; our ‘nation 
is poor, andyou must travel'to the land where you will 
find food. My days are numbered, and I am:a’burthen 
tomy children. I cannot follow you, and I desire ‘to 
die. Be of good courage, and do not think of me, for I 
am no longer good for anything, and I shall soon depart 
for the land of shadows, to join my father and wait for 
my children.” Then each one takes leave of the old 
man and presses his hand; and the poor deserted crea- 
ture soon dies of hunger, and his body is devoured by 
birds of prey. In other migrations, where cholera or 
small-pox has attacked the village, the terrified inhabi- 
tants fly, and leave all their sick, :of whatever age or sex, 
behind them to perish. 

The prairies are properly compared to the Steppes of 
Asia or the Pampas of South America, where at certain 
seasons of the ‘year neither men nor horses, ‘nor the 
greater number of wild animals can find sufficient food. 
They must therefore long continue to be-vast deserts ‘for 


for nomad depredators, and defy the progress of civiliz- 


ation. Yet there is some grand scenery in adjacent 
parts; and if not human, there are canine establishments 
ona great scale. The prairie dog, which resembles ‘the 
squirrel, has nothing in common with the real dog but 
its cry, which is very like barking. It burrows to the 
depth of nine feet, and rattlesnakes and owls frequently 
take forcible ‘possession, to ‘the utter detriment of ‘the 
lawful owners. ‘Of the earth from the galleries a cone is 
built, and in summer ‘weather the inmates seat them- 
selves thereon, and chatter noisily to ‘their neighbours 
all day long. But at the first approach of a horseman, 
or any dangerous animal, the nearest give the alarm by 
a peculiar bark, in a chorus towhich the entire multitude 
join their cry, and it is sawve qui peut—every:dog dis- 
appears underground with the rapidity of lightning. 
Towards the end of October, they*shut up their abodes 
with straw and stems of flowers, and sleep till the re- 
turn of spring. ‘These republics are numerous, ‘and it 
seems as if the citizens could live without water, upon 
a‘stunted weed which is their usual food. 

The Rocky Mountains form an important feature in 
Indian religion, superstitions, and legends. The spirits 
of the dead go there. The land of shades is visible from 
their heights. They are called ‘the Bridge of the World, 
and the Great Spirit resides on the utmost aerial eminence 
—paradise—where the good and generous spirits enjoy 
everlasting happiness, after having climbed the ‘steepest 
peaks amidst shaking rocks, snow, and furious torrents, 
and arrived at beautiful tents pitched in fields of luxuriant 
verdure, watered by shining rivulets, and filled with buf- 
faloes, elks, and ‘roebucks. ‘The sentence on sinners ‘is 
to re-descend to the lower world, to roam about sterile 
and sandy plains, suffering thirst and hunger, after 
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having seen their companions happy and enjoying per- 
petual felicity, the recollection of which will augment 
their own eternal misery. Many of the legends are’poet- 
ical and romantic, and some appear to be connected with 
Old World histories and traditions. 

Two hundred years ago, the Indians‘of North America 
are reckoned to have numbered sixteen or seventeen mil- 
lions of souls, without including those of Mexico. ‘Since 
then they have been expelled from two-thirds of their 
territories; and fire-arms, spirituous liquors (fire-water), 
small-pox, and other attendants of civilization, have sacri- 
ficed fourteen millions of victims; and even since the 
end of the last century the red-skin population has 
greatly diminished. The small-pox, introduced in 1837, 
produced dreadful havoc. Their own murderous intes- 
tine wars are desolating, though neither so frequent nor 
destructive as heretofore; and the forced emigrations 
crown the catalogue of their disastrous sufferings. The 
annals of the Propaganda exaggerate the present popula- 
tion to above 44 millions—81,000 east of the Mississippi, 
265,000 west ofthe same river, 2,600,000 south of Texas 
and Mexico, and 1,400,000 on the north, British and Rus- 
sian possessions. The tribes that have preserved a'special 
name tothe present day, are yet verynumerous; but the 
greater part are mostly exticct, limited to a few families, 
yet still retaining their manners, usages, and traditions. 
The Abbé enumerates about four hundred alphabetically, 
from Abekas, Abenakies, and Accokesaws, to Zaguaganas, 
Zuigomenes, and Zunis. 

With leave, we will now adopt an Indian light for a 
rapid finish. Tt is a little fish of a very extraordinary kind, 
caught close to Vancouver's Island, which is very greasy, 
and when dried, if its tail be -set.on fire burns like a 
candle. By it we observe a gay lively race, fond of 
dancing, with hair cut short across the brow, but hangine 
in plaits behind, ‘down to ‘their ‘heels.** Another tribe 
shows all the characteristics of the Mongolian ‘race— 
wide face, flat nose, and oblique eyes. The Camanches, 
in four lands under separate chiefs, and the most con- 
siderable tribe of the southern deserts, are most revenge- 
ful, and think an offence can only be wiped out in blood. 
They are arrogant and impetuous, and continually at war 
with most of their neighbours, but exceedingly hospitable 
to travellers. In many points they might pass for Arabs. 
The Mandans, it may be remembered, ‘are reported to be 
of demi-Welsh ancestry. In another tribe there is a 
college of young men, taught from generation to genera- 
tion to recite their traditional history, without alteration 
or addition; and they are finely called “ Depositaries of 
the Voices of the Past.” The Pimas assure us that their 
first parent was carried up to heaven, and that, since that 
time, God has forgotten them. The Reccarees have sworn 
eternal hatred to the pale faces, and consequently rob and 
murder every one'they meet with. The most miserable 
are the Shoshonees, the parent of many great tribes, but 
who, driven after many a bloody fight from their hunting 
fields to the mountains, are compelled to live almost 
entirely on the scanty roots of plants found in the ravines 
or plains, and when such provision fails are reduced to ex- 
tremities of hunger and want, in a state of wretchedness 
impossible to picture. The Tamajabs on the Colorado 
go almost naked, summer and winter, but are remarkably 
healthy, and the women more graceful than those of any 
other tribe. ‘The Tiransgapuis wear long beards like the 
anchorites of old, others eradicate every hair but the 
scalp-lock. Nearly all perforate the grisly part of their 
noses, and wear bones (in some tribes restricted to war- 





* The Creek Chief justly styled “Long Hair” has it more then ten feet 
in length 
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viors) of many kinds and shapes, by way of ornament. 
All Indians possess the art of imitation to a very great 
degree; they are true to their word, implacable in their 
revenge, have wonderful control over their passions, so 
as to seem impassible, can suffer the most horrible tor- 
tures with calm or triumph, are reserved and dignified, 
cruel and superstitious. That they are capable of intel- 
lectual culture and Christian civilization, no one ac- 
quainted with the self-denying labours of Eliot, Brainerd, 
and other Indian evangelists, need be reminded. 
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Havine once executed a commission for a country friend 
at one of the great London flower seed shops, the sea- 
sons have ever since been marked to me by catalogues 
of floral novelties and garden stuff. My address, and 
the sum I was charged to disburse, were planted in the 
books of the establishment, and have produced this 
regular crop:—I have never bought anything from the 
advertiser since. I can never get anything to grow at 
my dingy window; but as sure as the almanac divides the 
year, an appropriate choice of unattainable beauty is 
pitched head first into my letter box, and I read at 
leisure the gorgeous proposals of Messrs. Germen and 
Bulb. They are made in a closely-printed 8vo of 120 
pages. I see on the ontside that “immediate proceed- 
ings in Chancery will be taken against all infringements 
of the copyright of this work. Ist edition, 1500.” 
Hoping that I have not committed myself by pirating 
this information, I turn timidly over the leaves till my 
teeth ache. I don’t pretend to understand them all. I 
don’t believe Max Miiller could. It is true that there 
is a list of “flowers having popular names,” but before 
this come 2142 terrible plants. Can you picture to 


yourself a man going a wooing with a “ Delphinium 


Donkelerii” in his button hole? Don’t you think 
Snapdragon hardly an august enough translation of 
“ Antirrhinum caryophylloides?” If any one, under 
the head of miscellaneous flower seeds were experi- 
mentally to buy and sow a packet of “ Bombax gossy- 
pium,” he might perhaps be surprised at hearing that 
he ought to possess a plantation of trees sixty feet high. 
No humble-bee would venture to show its nose in an 
“ Indigofera-coccinea endecaphylla,” and I should like 
you to tell me, off-hand, what a “Guiterezia gymno- 
spermoides” smells like, or a “ Cucumis aradac.” 

Here is a plant which Germen and Bulb say must 
not be crowded with others, otherwise it will not succeed 
well. Its name is singularly unsocial. One in a gar- 
den would be enough. Who would like a bed filled with 
“'Tropsolum Scheunermannianum ?” I find that this 
is better known as a variety of the tall nasturtion, 
and is, I dare say, not a bad substitute for capers in the 
making of sauce for boiled mutton. Here is another, 
strongly recommended: “ Pentstemon Hartwegi gentia- 
noides.” The next I pitch upon is called a dwarf in the 
catalogue. Its pretensions are large enough: the 
“Mesembryanthemum pomeridianum.” It would take 
a slow man a quarter of an hour to pluck this. Thereis 
no explanation whatever given about the “ Leptorhynchus 
squamatus,” except that it costs sixpence. Ican’t tell why, 
but by one of those rapid, positive, inscrutable processes 
of mind which despise thought, I must associate this 
item with something between a duck and an armadillo. 
Not a few of the plants advertised by Germen and Bulb 
repel us by their names. Who would present a lady 
with a bouquet of “Anagyris foetida?” Some, again, 
haye a medical smack about them. Thus, I should not 
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wonder at a surgeon taking an interest in “Cathartg. 
carpus fistula.” Others, like prescriptions, appear in that 
elliptical language which conceals the terminations of ony 
physic, such as the “ Datura—alba. fl. pl.” There are 
some plants to which I can hardly be sure of givin 

their right names, the nomenclature of the catalogue 


“apparently requiring some skill in the accumulation of 


titles. Here is one which would delight a Spaniard, 
I believe I have extracted it rightly: “ Ipomoea hedera. 
cea superba atroviolacea.” The next looks as if it ought 
to be scanned rather than smelt, and reads like a bad 
“nonsense verse’—really a “carnation:” “ Dianthus 
Chinensis nanus rubro striatus.” The uneducated in. 
tellect, to which a yellow primrose on a bank is a primrose 
and “nothing more,” is rather to be envied than pitied, 
This rage for long names may be very acceptable to the 
printer, but it drives the genuine lover of an honest good 
old flower garden into a general dislike of science. Latin 
and Greek are dead languages, and ought not to be 
chopped up and sown in this barbarous way; but it is 
the fashion, and “ Germen and Bulb” are only one firm 
of many. 

I see, by reference to the London Post Office Directory, 
now lying open before me, that there are 45 “ seedsmen,” 
126 “nursery and seedsmen,” beside market gardeners, 
herbalists, seed merchants, and, may we add, more than 
200 artificial flower makers. What a scene of flora 
tyranny does not this suggest! Reflect, too, that this 
gardeners’ language, this crackjaw conglomeration of 
classical disguises, is spoken principally by Scotchmen, 
who are the despots of the greenhouse. I pluck a 
pretty little annual, and ask a raw-boned, red-haired man 
in a blue apron and a flower pot what it is. He takesit 
in his great freckled hand, and, with the conscientious 
malignity of his own dialect, describes it as a “ Podelepis 
affinis chrysanthemoides.” If you want to enjoy nature, 
fly from the modern garden; pluck the cowslip in the 
meadow, and the violet on the bank; rub the sweet 
briar shoot in your hand, and lean on the gate of the 
bean-field in full bloom, or of the clover buzzing with 
million honey-bees. I desire to know why efforts should 
be permitted to Latinize flowers P why, when one Walker 
raised a pretty fragrant annual, he should advertise it as 
the “ Schizopetalon Walkéri?” If I wanted'to buy some 
seed of the American cowslip, I might look in vain 
through the catalogue before me, unless I happened to 
find in the “ general observations” that this was sold as 
“ Dodecatheon meadia.” 

No doubt the construction of new scientific names is 
necessary to botanists in some instances; but surely it is 
high time to protest against the pedantries of illiterate 
gardeners, who insist on thrusting classical polysyllables 
upon you, which half of them cannot translate, and 
which might, without contempt of science, be replaced 
by some simple familiar name recalling the scents and 
colours of childhood. Under the “ Flowers having po- 
pular names ” of the “ work” before me, I cannot find a 
daisy. At last, through the “general observations,” I 
discover the “Swan river,” the “ African,” and the 
“ double” daisy as, respectively, the “‘ Brachycome iber- 
idifolium,” “Athanasia annua,” and the “Bellis perennis.” 
Why not put these down under the common name first, 
and then, if you will, the scientific? It looks as if these 
pretty plants were now best known to gardeners under 
the latter descriptions, and that the diseased vanity which 
converts a curling comb into a “ Bostrochyzor” had in- 
vaded the garden as well as the barber’s shop. If we 
go on at the present rate, we shall need a special edi- 
tion of Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon to construe the Lan- 
guage of Flowers. 





